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Faculty Feel the Wrath of Irene 


The storm devastated Vermont and left some students unable to move in on time 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


Tropical Storm Irene affected many 
students and faculty at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. Some were unable to make it to 
school on time due to complications with 
travelling, while others witnessed the 
damage first-hand in their hometowns. 

Senior Sammy Sweeney of Water- 
bury has travelled home twice since be- 
ing at school to help provide aid for the 
people of Waterbury, where Irene left the 
center of town under seven feet of water, 
destroying houses and cars. Sweeney’s 
house is on a mountain, so it did not re- 
ceive any damage from the floods. 

“The first time I went, I had to park 
far away and walk in,” Sweeney said. “As 
I got closer to the center of town, it looked 
like a bomb had gone off-” 

Jeremy Ayers, an adjunct professor 
in the fine-arts department, lives in Wa- 
terbury Village with his wife, baby and 
grandfather. The flood from the storm 
filled the basement of their home, and left 
the first floor under three-and-a-half feet 
of water, he said. 

“T was down in my basement studio 
when it happened,” Ayers said. “I initially 
was just thinking I had to get things off 
the floor. Pretty soon I was walking in 
knee deep water, and then waist deep wa- 
ter. At that point I was like, ‘we need to 
get out of here.” 

With the help of his neighbors, Ayers 
escorted his grandfather out of the house. 
The family spent the night at the local ele- 
mentary school with others who lost their 
homes to the storm. 


See IRENE on page 8 


A house destroyed by flooding in Rochester. 
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MOVE Gives Shelter 
from the Storm 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


After Tropical Storm Irene ravaged 
the eastern part of the United States on 
Aug. 28, many Vermonters were left 
without power, basic supplies and even 
houses. With devastation as close as 45 
minutes away in Waterbury, Mobiliza- 
tion of Volunteer Efforts (MOVE), saw 
a need for relief and acted upon it, get- 
ting in touch with different agencies and 
people in the area to see how the St. Mi- 
chael’s College community could help. 

“We're trying to be really thought- 
ful about how we go about responding to 
Irene,” director of MOVE Heidi St. Pe- 
ter said. “I think when it first hit, a lot of 
folks really wanted to do something, and 
we wanted to respond to that and have 
folks feel free to bring things if they want 
to donate supplies.” 

St. Peter sent out an email asking the 
St. Michael’s community members to do- 
nate anything they could to the victims 
of Irene. She said MOVE is collecting 
items ranging from toiletries and clothes, 
to gift cards and non-perishable food, 
to distribute to those in the affected ar- 
eas. Edmundite Campus Ministry, from 
which MOVE stems, also did a second 
collection of money during both Masses 
Sept. 4 to donate to Irene victims. 

So far, St. Peter said the collection of 
items has been slower than she expected. 

“T think it was really hard for all of 
us to come up with a response that was 
thoughtful when it was the beginning of 
the year and we had a lot of other things 
going on at the same time,” she said. 
“We’re going to put another call out be- 
cause people get busy and emails get lost, 
so I know people want to help and we can 
make it a little more visible too.” 


See MOVE RELIEF on page 8 
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Megabus Saves Students Mega-Bucks 


$1 


New service offers bus from Burlington to Boston for as little as 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


Burlington residents can now travel 
to Boston for the price of a candy bar, 
thanks to Megabus, an express bus ser- 
vice that has recently rolled into tow 

The blue-and-yellow Megabus has 
been providing low-cost transportation to 
and from 50 cities in the Northeast and 
Midwest since 2006. In August, Megabus 
expanded its services to include a route 
between Burlington and Boston. 

“We were seeing on our blogs and so- 
cial networking sites that people in Bur- 
lington, especially at the colleges, were 
looking for a more affordable way to get 
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“We think we’re on the 


forefront of converting 





people away from constantly 
driving their automobiles.’ 


Dale Moser 
USA Megabus president 


to Boston,” said Dale Moser, president of 
USA Megabus. 

Ticket prices begin at $1, but prices 
gradually increase if passengers wait lon- 
ger to book their tickets, sometimes cost- 
ing $8-$15 if a ticket is bought only a few 
hours before departure. 

“The concept is, the sooner you book 
and make your plans, the cheaper your 
seat,’ Moser said. “But at the end of the 
day, even the highest price is still more 
economical than other transportation 
means when you compare it to the price 
of gas or to what a plane ticket would 
cost. When the company was started five 
years ago, we realized there was a need 
for affordable but safe transportation, and 
that’s what Megabus seeks to deliver.” 

Megabus is able to offer such inex- 
pensive tickets due to its unique business 
model. Instead of paying to operate a bus 
terminal, Megabus uses curbside pick- 
up and drop-off locations, and all tickets 
are sold via the Internet, eliminating the 
need for the company to maintain ticket 
booths. With few overhead costs, Moser 
said, customers are able to reap the re- 
wards. 


The Burlington to Boston bus leaves 
twice a day, at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m., from 
the University of Vermont’s Royal Tyler 
Theatre, a convenient location for the 
demographic Megabus wants to attract: 
college students and young professionals 
who value affordability more than com- 
fort. 

Dan Bower, a St. Michael’s junior 
who took Megabus to Boston last week- 
end, said that although the bus is no-frills, 
he didn’t notice much difference in com- 


fort compared to a more expensive Grey- F 


hound bus. 

“Honestly, it was nicer than any 
Greyhound experience I’ve had, simply 
because it got me where I needed to be 
in a reasonable amount of time,’ Bower 
said, adding that Megabus operates a di- 
rect route between Burlington and Bos- 
ton while Greyhound buses make several 
stops on the route, adding an extra hour 
to the trip. 

For some passengers, however, even 
a low price hasn’t sold them on the idea 
of bus travel. Melissa Helvey, of South 
Fort Myers, Fla., arrived in Burlington 
Wednesday evening after flying from 
Florida to Boston and taking Megabus 
from Boston to Burlington. After a long 
journey, she said she’s sworn off bus trav- 
el for good. 

“If I had the money, I would only 
travel by planes,” Helvey said. “I mean, 
planes are bad, but nothing compares to 
that bus ride. It was so slow, there was 
nothing to do and my legs were cramped. 
Never again.” 





“Honestly, it was nicer 


than any Greyhound 
experience I’ve ever 
had, simply because it 
got me where I needed 
to be in a reasonable 
amount of time.’ 


Dan Bower, "11 





Megabus does, however, offer free 
Wi-Fi and each seat is equipped with 
sockets so passengers can plug in various 
electronic devices. 

Despite its low prices, Megabus is 
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The blue-and-yellow Megabus leaves twice a day from the University of Vermont’s Royal 
Tyler Theatre, providing Burlington residents with an affordable way to get to and from 


Boston. 


still a relatively small company,serving 
12 million passengers since its inception, 
compared to Greyhound, the largest pro- 
vider of intercity bus transportation, with 
25 million passengers and tickets that cost 
$80-$110. Greyhound does offer a Grey- 
hound Express bus, similar to Megabus, 
with fares starting at $1, but destinations 
are limited and a Burlington to Boston 
route is not offered. 

“It’s always a concern that Grey- 
hound will lose some passengers due to 
the low cost of Megabus,” said Maureen 
Richmond, a spokeswoman for Grey- 
hound. “We’re going to be keeping an eye 
on Megabus to see if it warrants a Grey- 
hound Express route from Burlington to 
Boston. But Greyhound has been see- 
ing an overall increase in riders because 
people are starting to find buses to be a 
more affordable and economical mode of 
transportation.” 





Moser, however, said Megabus 
doesn’t consider Greyhound to be a 
competitor and isn’t trying to steal cus- 
tomers from Greyhound. Instead, Moser 
said Megabus is mainly seeking to break 
people’s dependency on cars by offering 
them a cheaper and more environmental- 
ly-friendly means of transportation. 

“Our primary function is to give . 
transportation for a good value, but we’re — 
also seeking to be good citizens with re- 
spect to the environment,” Moser said. 

“We think we’re on the forefront of 
converting people away from constantly 
driving their automobiles. If people leave 
their cars at home, we’re helping to re- 
duce fossil fuels. We think we’ve rein- 
vented what bus travel used to be like 50- 
60 years ago. We’ve made it more modern 
and sexy.” 
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School Back in Session Under New 4-4 Curriculum 


Students adjust to heavier course loa 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


After two years of planning 
and revising the academic cur- 
riculum, this fall semester marks 
the debut of the 4-4 curriculum. 

As opposed to the for- 
mer system of two-, three- and 
four-credit courses, all students 
are now expected to take four 
classes with a four-credit value 
each semester. As Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Karen 
Talentino explained, the faculty 
wanted to implement this change 
in order to raise the overall aca- 
demic standards of St. Michael’s 
College. 

“'The faculty] wanted to 
design a curriculum that would 
increase academic rigor and give 
students more time to focus on 
fewer topics so they could study 
in greater depth as opposed to 
trying to take more topics and 
cover them in less depth,” Tal- 
entino said. “It is a type of cur- 
riculum that is most often seen 
in schools that are ‘aspirant 
schools’ . . . so it is associated 
with schools that set high aca- 
demic standards.” 

This new curriculum raises 
the bar for students both inside 
and outside the classroom. 


courses, Kroger said the de- 
partment is stronger than it was 
under the old curriculum. How- 
ever, he is concerned that fewer 
students will major in religious 
studies since they have a choice 
to take either a 200-level phi- 
losophy or religion course rather 
than two of each. 

“Religious studies is a field 
that a lot of students don’t under- 
stand when they come to St. Mi- 
chael’s, and we tend to pick up 
our majors and minors after they 
take their second course and 
they start to understand what it’s 
all about,” Kroger said. 

He added that it is too early 
to tell how his concern will play 
out, but so far, he is in favor of 
the new system. 

“Every department  re- 
thought what it’s doing and tried 
to come up with a stronger ratio- 
nale or a stronger core of courses 
to offer the students,’ Kroger 
said. “There’s a lot more thought 
that went into the liberal studies 
core courses and that will be ad- 
vantageous to the students. It’s 
more coherent — it fits together 
better as a program.” 

Apart from the obvious ad- 
justment to the new class times, 
senior Sunny Masison said she is 
not having any trouble adjusting 






















the 4-4 curriculum idea to the 
faculty and then to the St. Mi- 
chael’s Board of Trustees. 

“A lot of schools that we 
want to be on the same academic 
level with use this kind of sys- 
tem,” Masison said. “I feel like 
St. Mike’s often doesn’t get as 
much credit as it should as an ac- 
ademic institution. I think that it 
will bring our academic status to 
a higher level.” 

According to data provided 
by Talentino about the top 100 
liberal arts colleges in the U.S., 
only three colleges out of the top 

15 do not use the 4-4 credit 





Because students now 
spend more time out of 
class, the work load and 
expectations of classes 
have increased along with 
the number of credits. 

“We are expecting 
that every student spend at 
least 10 to 12 hours a week 
on each class,” Talentino 
said. “That’s in class and out 
of class time, so that four courses 
is a full load. It’s kind of like a 
full-time job.” 

The faculty of every depart- 
ment reevaluated and revised 
the curriculum for each major as 
well as the liberal studies core 
curriculum. Each course was 
reworked to meet the four-credit 
expectations. Religious Studies 
Professor Joseph Kroger said 
his particular department had to 
rework all but one course since 
only one religious studies course 
was four credits until now. 

After reevaluating all the 


‘A lot of schools that we want to 
be on the same academic level 
with use this kind of system’ 


Sunny Masison, ’12 


to the new curriculum. 

“T really like the 4-4,” Masi- 
son said. “I actually had to take 
one less class. I didn’t have to 
take a second philosophy [class], 
which I had been putting off 
since about sophomore year, so 
that was nice. I am taking an ex- 
tra religious studies course that I 
always wanted to take as an elec- 
tive.” 

Masison was the student 
representative on the Curricu- 
lum and Educational Policy 
Committee during her sopho- 
more year, so she helped present 


system. Middlebury, in 
the 8th spot, is one of the 
colleges using the 4-4 sys- 
tem. 

Masison __ considers 
herself a nerd because she 
thinks the 4-4 curriculum 
will make St. Michael’s 
students better as they will 
get more out of their class- 

es. She also likes that the lib- 
eral studies curriculum has been 
slimmed down, making it more 
manageable. 

Junior Michael O’Neill said 
it has been quite difficult for him 
to adjust to the 4-4 curriculum. 
He said he felt like he had more 
freedom with the old system to 
take a greater breadth of classes, 
and he had hoped to add a phi- 
losophy minor to his political 
science and religious studies 
double major. 

“Last semester, I was able to 
take five classes,’ O’Neill said. 
“Those were all required classes 


Bowdoin College (Maine) 
__ Middlebury College (Vt) 
| Davidson College (N.C.) 


op 10 Liberal Arts Schools in U.S. 
|. CreditSystem- st 


4x4 


I had to take. I was able to do two 
for each major, and then one [lib- 
eral studies requirement]. Now 
I’m limited to four per semester. 
I’ve planned accordingly with 
the 4-4, but if I wanted to add a 
minor, I just can’t now. I don’t 
have the time. I’d have to take 
summer courses.” 

O’Neill said he feels a bit 
overwhelmed by the higher 
classroom expectations, stating 
that he has the same amount of 
work for 16 credits this semes- 
ter as he did for 18 credits last 
spring. Though he sees that 
there are certain advantages to 
the 4-4 plan, he said he still pre- 
fers the old curriculum. 

“T don’t think that necessar- 
ily a 4-4 system alone is going to 
make us an elite school,” O’Neill 
said. “It might be a step in the 
right direction, but I feel like 
you can be a competitive school 
without a 4-4 system. In all hon- 
esty, if you can be a competitive 
school without a 4-4 system, I 
think you should because that 
makes you more unique and not 
like everybody else.” 

In order to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of the 4-4 system over 
the next three years, Talentino 
said she applied for and received 
a $200,000 grant from the Davis 
Educational Fund, a public char- 
itable foundation that supports 
undergraduate programs of both 
public and private schools. She 
said it was specifically awarded 
to St. Michael’s to assess the 
implementation of this new cur- 
riculum. 


ds in the new credit system 







“We're going to set up some 
kind of assessment instrument 
for each of the [liberal studies 
core] requirements, and majors 
are doing it for their learning 
outcomes as well,’ Talentino 
said. “We'll set those in place in 
the next three years and measure 
each year how well the programs 
and the courses and the majors 
are helping students achieve 
those outcomes.” 

Talentino said she is anxious 
to hear feedback about the new 
system and how it is working for 
both students and faculty. She 
said she is proud of the 4-4 plan 
as it reflects a very courageous 
step by the faculty to make a 
transition into what she thinks is 
a better curriculum. 

“T’m very confident that this 
is going to be successful,” Talen- 
tino said. “It was a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of 
the faculty and the academic ad- 
ministration to make all of this 
change. I’m glad they were fi- 
nally able to go for it.” 
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New Road to Unite North and Main Campuses 


By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


Come November, St. 
Michael’s College will no 
longer be separated into 
two campuses. The college 
and the town of Colchester 
began working last sum- 
mer to build a road con- 
necting main campus to 
north campus. 

The road will connect 
the two campuses at Gate 
5, near the 200 townhous- 
es and Canterbury Hall. 
The plan also includes a 
path for bikes and pedes- 
trians. It will lie 8 feet 
from the road, separated 
by a grass strip, trees and a 
curb, said Dave Cutler, the 
director of facilities at St. 
Michael’s. 

The St. Michael’s 
shuttle will use the road 
and the schedule will re- 
main the same, Cutler said. 

The road will be built 
on properties owned by the 
college and by the town of 
Colchester, a mix of public 
and private property. 


St. Michael’s paid 
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$100,000 for the portion 
of the construction on its 
property, Cutler said. This 
includes a loop created be- 
hind the 200 townhouses 
where there was previous- 
ly a dead end. Additional 
parking spaces were lined 
during construction to use 
existing pavement. This 
portion of the project was 
completed prior to the be- 
ginning of classes. 

The other portion of 
the project will be fed- 
erally funded. Vermont 
was given $3.5 million by 
the U. S. Department of 
Transportation for Route 
15 maintenance. A portion 
of this sum, about $2.5 
million, will fund the part 
of this project that lies on 
public property. How the 
rest of that money will be 
used remains undecided, 
Cutler said. 

“The second part [of 
the project] is scheduled 
to be operational by the 
end of November,” Cutler 
said. “The asphalt plants 
here will close, depend- 
ing on the weather, some- 


NEWS 


time in late November, so 
they need to lay the asphalt 
down by then.” 

The entrance to Route 
15 from Cumberland 
Farms and Dunkin Donuts 
is expected to be safer after 
construction is complete. 

“Tt used to have what 
they called a slip lane, so 
you could enter Route 15 
without really stopping, 
just by merging,” Cutler 
explained. “It will now 
have a 90-degree turn with 
a stop sign.” 

Colchester officials 
believe this will reduce the 
amount of accidents at this 
junction, Cutler said. 

The new road will 
allow students to access 
both campuses without 
using Route 15, the Na- 
tional Guard will have di- 
rect access to the campus 
and nearby businesses, 
and Cumberland Farms, 
Dunkin Donuts, Unwind- 
ers and Simon’s will ben- 
efit from better customer 
access, Cutler said. 

Linda Whitney, man- 
ager of Dunkin Donuts, 


said she doesn’t think 
business has been affected 
since the beginning of con- 
struction, but she suspects 
that sales will be impacted 
after. 

“Tt is going to make 
us a little busier because 
the gate to the National 
Guard will be back here, 
and they’ll use this route 
more,” she said. 


Shayk Golnazarian, 
the manager of Simon’s, 
had a different opinion on 
how the project affected 
business. 

“Business was slow in 
the beginning because the 
construction blocked traf- 
fic,” he said. “It’s building 
traffic regarding the busi- 
ness, though. More people 
will have access from the 
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Photo by Lizzie Tribble 
Construction of the new road is still underway in the area between main campus and 
Cumberland Farms. 


back of the business.” 

Senior Brendan 
Meryman, president of the 
St. Michael’s bike club, 
said he hopes the new bike 
path will increase student 
bike traffic. 

“The more comfort- 
able students are,” he said, 
“the more likely they are 
to commute on the path.” 


Just the Usual Trouble on First Weekend 


First Weekend 
Security Incidents 


Sept. 2-4 2011 


¢ 5 drunkenness 
violations 


¢ 4 medical assists 


¢ 3 suspicious per- 
sons/circumstances 


¢ 2 disorderly con- 
ducts 


e 2 trespasses 

¢ 2 alcohol violation 
e1 assault 

| motor vehicle 


ae 1 fire alarm mal- 


Sept. 1-3 2010 


¢ 5 medical assists 


¢ 4 drunkenness 
violations 


¢ 2 assaults 
¢ 2 disturbances 
* 4 drug violation 


* 1 motor vehicle 
accident — 






function 





By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 


Each academic year begins with 
new classes, new faces and that al- 
ways eventful first weekend back on 
campus after classes begin. 

“The first weekend is historical- 
ly a busy weekend [for Public Safety] 
because everybody’s back,” said Pete 
Soons, director of Public Safety, who 
said the security incidents this year 
were typical compared to most first 
weekends in the past. 

Junior Brandon Doster, an RA 
in Lyons Hall, said Friday night was 
quiet inside the residence halls when 
he was on duty, but in the middle of 
the quad he saw a sophomore suffer 
a head injury. 

Emergency medical technicians 
from St. Michael’s, Colchester and 
Essex Junction appeared on campus 
four times throughout the weekend, 
compared to five during last year’s 
first weekend, according to Public 


Safety’s security log. 

In total, there were 20 entries in 
the log for Friday, Sept. 2, through 
Sunday, Sept. 4, and 18 during last 
year’s first weekend. 

“There’s a direct correlation be- 
tween many of the issues we see on 
campus and alcohol consumption,” 
Soons said, reminding students, 
“we're all part of the safety equation 
on campus.” 

On eventful weekends such as 
the first weekend, Halloween week- 
end and P-Day weekend, public 
safety augments the standard two-to- 
five officers on duty at a time with at 
least a few extra hands. 

“For Halloween and P-day there 
are certain expectations among the 
student body that they should be 
more festive than other weekends,” 
Soons said. 

Assistant Dean of Students Lou 
DiMasi said Student Life prepared 
for the first weekend the same way 
it prepares for any other weekend. 


Through Residential Initiative, a 
5-year-old program that provides 
students with the late night grill, 
and weekend socials, Student Life is 
building positive relationships with 
students and improving the campus 
community, DiMasi said. 

Although it was not mandatory 
to run a social on Friday, Doster 
helped deep-fry Oreos that night, a 
social that he said attracted over 100 
students, more than doubling the re- 
cord of 47 students for attendance 
at any other social in the past. The 
social attracted more students than 
usual because of its convenient loca- 
tion, the main stoop of Lyons Hall, 
he added. 

DiMasi said the first weekend 
went well. “Students were respectful 
and most people would say that the 
first-year class seems to be a positive 
and well-engaged group.” 
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BRIEFS 


By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


Intervale Dumps Storm-Damaged Crops 

Approximately three acres and 55,000 pounds of crops at Burling- 

ton’s Intervale have to be discarded following Tropical Storm Irene. 

Federal regulations forbid crops that have been in floodwater from 

being sold for human consumption. The storm caused a sudden end 

to farming at the Intervale, right at the peak of harvest. 
-Burlington Free Press 


Phish Comes Home for Benefit Concert 

Phish, a band founded in Burlington, is putting on a benefit concert 
at the Champlain Valley Exposition in Essex Junction on Sept. 14 
with 100 percent of proceeds from tickets and merchandise going 
toward helping Vermont’s victims of Tropical Storm Irene. One fan 
described Phish’s following as “very strong, like a modern Grateful 
Dead.” Fans camped out over night in front of the Flynn Center to 
purchase tickets on Sept. 10. 

-Burlington Free Press 


“Schweddy Balls” Hitting Stores Soon 

Ben & Jerry’s is unveiling a limited-edition flavor called “Schwed- 
dy Balls” — vanilla ice cream with a hint of rum and loaded with 
fudge covered rum and malt balls. The company is no stranger to 
flavor names with cheeky double-entendres, like Karamel Sutra 
and Half-Baked. In light of the company’s “if it’s not fun, why do 
it?” motto, the flavor is a homage to a 13-year-old “Saturday Night 
Live” skit featuring Alec Baldwin. 

- The Burlington Free Press 


Afghan Truck Bomb Kills Five, Wounds More 
On Sept. 10 a cargo truck filled with explosives struck a NATO 
outpost, killing at least five people, including two civilians. Dozens 
more were wounded, including 77 coalition troops and 25 civilians. 
The injury toll is believed to be one of the worst for foreign forc- 
es in a single incident during the decade-long war. The bombing 
took place in the Wardak Province where insurgents shot down an 
American helicopter two months ago, indicating the erosion of se- 
curity in Wardak and other provinces near the capital. 
- The New York Times 


NASA Launches Moon Research Mission 
NASA launched a moon research mission from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., Sept. 10. The mission will examine how the moon was formed. 
It will study “the structure of the lunar interior, from crust to core... 
to advance understanding of the thermal evolution of the moon,” 
according to NASA. Learning how the moon was formed will help 
explain how the planets formed. Teachers will be able to register 
their classes so students can explore specific regions of the moon 
through detailed pictures taken by the spacecraft. 
-CNN.com 
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In Memoriam: St. Michael’s Alumni 
Who Perished on Sept. 11, 2001 


Three former Knights worked for Cantor Fitzgerald, a firm 
in the World Trade Center that lost a third of its workforce 
when 658 of its employees died in the terror attacks. They 

are honored by a statue of St. Michael the Archangel in front 
of the Hoehl Welcome Center. 


Edward T. Fergus, ’83 

Fergus, a resident of Wil- 
ton, Conn., enjoyed fishing 
on Long Island Sound with 
his two children, Tom and 
Shannon. He worked in Can- 
tor Fitzgerald offices on the 
101st — 105th floors of the first 
World Trade Center build- 
ing to be hit, above where the 
plane made contact. Fergus’ 
positive energy enabled him 
to persuade his siblings and 
their children to travel to Con- 
necticut for the annual Oyster 
Festival in South Norwalk. 


The extended family also pic- 
nicked on their boat and went 
skiing in Vermont. He spent 
much of his time helping oth- 
ers through volunteer work, 
and attended church weekly. 


By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


John F. Iskyan, ’82 

Also a resident of Wilton, 
Conn., and a partner at 
Cantor Fitzgerald, Iskyan was 
a dedicated employee. Even 
though he didn’t like working 
in the Twin Towers after 
they were initially bombed 
in 1993, Iskyan would not 
leave the firm. Two Saturdays 
before the attack, he threw 
a surprise 40th birthday 
party for his wife with 50 
friends and family members; 
the party was complete 
with a band. He had been 
planning the celebration for 
a year. During his time at St. 
Michael’s Iskyan became an 
avid skier and hiker. Family 
members described him as 
“competitive and loyal.” 


John T. McErlean, ’84 

McErlean grew up in 
Larchmont, N.Y., where he 
continued to live with his 
family. He was known for 
wearing a “Life is Good” shirt 
that he bought on Nantucket 
the summer before he died. 
The family, consisting of his 
wife and four children, agreed 
that it was their best vaca- 
tion ever. He and his wife had 
taken their first vacation to- 
gether on Nantucket 15 years 
earlier. McErlean served as 
a vice president and partner 
at Cantor Fitzgerald. He was 
a member of the Larchmont 
Yacht club, coach for a variety 
of his children’s sports teams, 
and an active member at St. 


Augustine’s Church. 


In memory.of 


i 


‘Edward T. Fergus ’83 - 
John F. Iskyan "82 
John<T. McErlean "84 


‘and others who perished on 


September 11, 2001 


P ey 


Rees sa od 


‘Photos by Samantha Merrill 


The statue of St. Michael the Archangel in front 
of the Hoeh! Welcome Center commemorates 
the three alumni who died. On the 10th anniver- 
sary flowers and a ribbon reading “Remem- 
brance of Our Alumni Who Perished” adorned 


the statue. 
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Photo by Brian Crowley 
The 300 townhouses, where an unidentified man was encountered in a town- 
house. 


Townhouse Break-In is 
Still Under Investigation 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


During the early morning hours on Mon- 


day, Sept. 5, an unidentified man reportedly 
entered townhouse 301. Peter Soons, director 
of safety and security, said that an unlawful 
entry did occur, but no items were reported 


taken. “In terms of what the motive was,” he 
eee eines 





‘The message here is to 
be diligent about locking 
doors, even when we’re 
home.’ 


Peter Soons 
director of safety and security 





said, “that’s something we’re still trying to 
sort out.” 

The incident appears to have been iso- 
lated, which is why students received neither 
a campus-wide email, nor an alert through 
the campus-wide emergency text-messageing 
system, Soons said. 

There is no reason to assume this intru- 
sion is linked to the one that occurred in the 
Ethan Allen apartments last September, when 
a female student discovered a strange man 
standing in her kitchen, refusing to leave, he 
said. 

Soons added that there were no signs of 
forced entry. 

“The message here is to be diligent about 
locking doors, even when we’re home,” he 
urged. 

The residents of townhouse 301 as well 
as the Colchester Police Department refused 
to comment on the matter, citing that it is still 
under investigation. 





Excerpts from Sept. 5 - Sept. 


Monday, Sept. 5 


6:45 a.m. Unlawful Entry, 300s Townhouses - 
12:54 p.m. Fire Alarms, Founders Hall 


Tuesday, Sept. 6 


6:36 p.m. Harassment 


Wednesday, Sept. 7 
3:40 p.m. Larcenyl heft 
9:24 p.m. Drug Violation/ Paraphernalia, Lyons Hail 


Thursday, Sept. 8 
10:37 a.m. Larceny/ Theft, Jean Marie Hall 
2:55 p.m. Larceny/ Theft, Joyce Hall 


9:34 p.m. Drug Violation: Possession, Parapherna- 
lia, Cashman Hall 


Friday, Sept. 9 


1:53 a.m. Disorderly Conduct: Disturbance, 300s 
Townhouses 


2:15 a.m. Drunkenness:Hospital Observation, 
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Collapsed base lodge at Killington Ski Area. 


After crossing Route 2 water had to be drained from _ 
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A diesel Chevy Suburban fords about 30 inches of water on 
Route 2 on Aug. 29 
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Long Trail Brewery 
Takes Local Lead in 


Irene Relief Efforts 


By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


The Long Trail Brewery took a lead role locally 
in relief efforts beginning the day after tropical storm 
Irene hit on Aug. 28. 

The morning after the storm, the brewery began 
serving breakfast sandwiches and breakfast burritos to 
Vermonters left without access to food and water af- 
ter severe flooding damaged many areas of southern 
Vermont. Long Trail workers also provided assistance 
other than food shortly after and continue to provide 
assistance to those most in need, said Garrett Mead, the 
visitor center manager at the Long Trail Brewery. 

“Our [Chief Financial Officer], Tom O’Grady, our 
CEO, Brian Walsh, and our owner, Dan Fulham, have 
really set the tone of whatever-it-takes,” Mead said. 

The brewery did not endure as much damage as 
neighboring areas and lost only one day of operation. Its 
employees provided relief to towns along the Route 100 
corridor and the Route 4 corridor. According to Mead, 
Long Trail’s assistance mainly concentrated on the se- 
verely damaged towns of Plymouth, Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, Woodstock, Killington, Pittsfield, Stock- 
field, and Rochester, the towns damaged most severely. 

The Long Trail Brewery remained available as an 
information center and a resource for water, ice, phone 
lines, food and heavy equipment, Mead said. 

“On Wednesday of this week, our owner [Fulham] 
chartered a helicopter, filled it with supplies, and he ac- 
tually beat both the National Guard and the state to the 
Stockbridge/Pittsburg area,” he continued. 

Money for this help came straight from Long 
Trail’s bank account, Mead said. 

“Besides the man-hours, the materials that we have 
put out, [the funding has] got to be in the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars,” he added. 

Karen Terwilliger, whose family received assis- 
tance in the Bridgewater area, expressed her apprecia- 
tion to Long Trail on its Facebook website. She, how- 
ever, lives elsewhere and was not personally affected. 

“T appreciate Long Trail’s taking on a large role to 
help the community,” Terwilliger said in an email inter- 
view. “It enabled the [Central Vermont Public Service] 
workers to continue their efforts, maybe gave people a 
meal they might not have otherwise had, and showed 
the community support that is typical of Vermonters.” 

The brewery resumed packaging beer Aug. 31, af- 
ter operations had ceased for a couple of days following 
the storm. The best way to support Long Trail in their 
efforts is to buy beer, Mead said. 

“What I’ve been telling people all week is just that 
we thank God and feel blessed that we were spared the 
damage and were able to do this,” Mead said. 
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Photos by Kendra Gravelle 
Irene devastated places as close as Water- 
bury, Vt., tearing up roads and leaving 
everything covered in mud and dust. 


FEATURES 
Tropical Storm Irene 


Continued from page 1 


Ayers’ pottery studio was destroyed 
along with many of their personal belong- 
ings and appliances, he said. 

Ayers had to cancel his class on the 
Tuesday after Irene hit, he said. Although 
he usually doesn’t use final exam week for 
his classes, he plans to use it this semester 
due to the delayed start. “The flood hap- 
pened really fast,’ Sweeney said. “Within 
an hour the town was under seven feet 
of water. People didn’t have time to save 
stuff. A lot of people lost pretty much ev- 
erything.” 

Despite the damage done to the town, 
the people of Waterbury have kept a posi- 
tive attitude, Sweeney said. 

The storm also caused problems for 
students who had to travel long distances 
to get to campus. Notices were sent to fac- 


MOVE Relief Efforts 


Continued from page | 


St. Peter said she has been in con- 
tact with Rev. Richard O’Donnell of 
St. Michael Roman Catholic Church in 
Brattleboro, an area hit particularly hard. 
Since St. Michael’s has worked with this 
parish before, St. Peter said she knows 
O’Donnell will do well distributing the 
items collected to a variety of people. 

O’Donnell said he is pleased with the 
way St. Michael’s has reached out to his 
community. He was not surprised when 
he received a phone call from St. Peter; he 
said this altruism is a natural reaction for 
St. Michael’s College. 


‘It’s a great sign and witness 
that... people have great, 
amazing generous hearts.’ 


Rev. Richard O’Donnell 


“It’s a great sign and witness that I 
think people have great, amazing, gener- 
ous hearts, and when people are at some 
of the lowest points in their lives, people 
come forward, step up, and are a light to 
them,” O’Donnell said. “St. Michael’s 
College is that for the state.” 

O’Donnell said he recently received a 
call from the Society of St. Edmund who 


will be donating $2,500 to the St. Mi- 
chael parish. There is substantial damage 
in Brattleboro from the storm, and most 
people need basic household items, small 
appliances and clothes, he said. 

“Some people lost their homes com- 
pletely, but a lot of people had massive 
damage done and lost a lot of their pos- 
sessions and household items,” O’ Donnell 
said. “So we’re collecting things to help 
them begin to replace those things that 
they lost.” 

Junior Anna Jantsch, a member of 
MOVE’s “Baked Love” project, said she 
saw some of the wreckage in Waterbury 
when she visited the home of her friend 
junior Elena Bilodeau. Bilodeau is cur- 
rently taking a semester off. Seeing the 
devastation first-hand immediately made 
her want to help out, she said. 

“JT just love helping people and it 
was something you could do right away,” 
Jantsch said. “It’s right there and it’s part 
of a community, and it could have hap- 
pened to us. It’s really not that far away.” 

Jantsch expressed surprise at the 
amount of damage she saw in Waterbury, 
saying it was almost a surreal experience 
to walk through the wreckage. 

“These people’s houses, they’re not 
gone, but they’re completely gutted and 
(some) don’t have any possessions any- 
more,’ Jantsch said. “Most of them don’t 
have power, they don’t have anywhere to 
live, and some people can’t even get to 
their homes so they can’t even go to work. 
It’s just like, what are they going to do?” 


ulty on behalf of seven students who were 
delayed due to Hurricane Irene, said Joan 
Wry, associate dean of St. Michael’s. De- 
spite his original plans of arriving at St. 
Michael’s on the Saturday before classes 
started, Senior Ricardo Daher Lupi of Mi- 
ami, Fl. did not make it to campus until 
Wednesday evening. 

Daher Lupi’s flight was originally re- 
scheduled to arrive in Burlington on the 
Saturday after classes had started. After 
hours of searching for earlier flights, he was 
able to book a flight for around $500 that 
arrived last Wednesday, he said. 

“All my professors were understand- 
ing,’ Daher Lupi said, “but it was still 
stressful because as everyone else was do- 
ing homework, I was moving in.” 

Junior Maria Gutierrez also had 
planned to arrive at St. Michael’s from 
Miami, Fla. on the Saturday before class- 





es started. She received notification from 
her airline at midnight Friday that her 
flight had been cancelled, Gutierrez said. 
She was not able to fly into Vermont until 
Thursday. 

“Tt was stressful because I had all my 
stuff in a storage unit,” she said. “Luck- 
ily, my boyfriend got permission to get my 
keys and move my stuff from storage; oth- 
erwise, I would probably have had to pay 
for September too.” 

Gutierrez is taking one class on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, and three 
on Tuesday and Thursday, she said. She 
missed all of her classes except for one on 
Friday. 

“My parents were mad because there 
were still classes Monday and a bunch of 
people were in my situation,’ Daher Lupi 
said. “It’s not like, ‘Oh the hurricane is 
gone.’ There were still floods everywhere.”. 


| 
e = | 
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Photo by Peter Hanson 


MOVE is collecting supplies for victims of Hurricane Irene. Please bring any donations 


to the MOVE office in Alliot Hall. 


Though she does not yet know how 
she is going to help, Jantsch said she has a 
few ideas, such as running a food drive in 
Alliot Hall. She also wants to travel to the 
devastated areas to do some hands-on work 
with Irene victims. 

MOVE is currently working with Ver- 
mont Campus Compact, an organization 
that is helping coordinate efforts of college 
communities, in order to travel to some of 
the areas affected. St. Peter said this ini- 
tiative will also be opened to the St. Mi- 
chael’s community. 

“We're willing to get a bus and travel 
as far down as they need us to to do stuff, 
but we also want to be able to put in a 
good work day,” St. Peter said. “I’ll make 
sure we can make that happen.” 


St. Peter said she has a list of stu- 
dents interested in taking part, includ- 
ing members of the Student Associa- 
tion. Annemieke Spoelstra of the music 
department is also organizing a benefit 
called “Help Vermont After Irene.” It 
will be held Sept. 18 from 2-5 p.m. in Mc- 
Carthy Recital Hall and will feature mu- 
sicians, dancers and artists both from on 
and off campus. 

“I have seen devastation first-hand, 
but I always wanted to be a practical 
helper, and I am not an engineer,” Spoel- 
stra said. “I cannot build roads or design 
wonderful bridges. But I do believe that 
if people join hands, we can do a lot to 
help.” 
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By Lizzie Tribble 
Photo Editor 


For the second consecutive year, the 
St. Michael’s Drama Club will be walk- 
ing in the Leukemia and Lymphoma So- 
ciety’s “Light the Night Walk” to support 
cancer awareness. The club walks in 
honor of Associate Professor of Fine Arts 
John Devlin’s 16-year-old son Pat, who 
died from Leukemia two years ago. 

“(Walking in honor of my son) was 
little bit of a surprise to me,” Devlin said. 
“But after eight or nine years at St. Mike’s 
you really shouldn’t be surprised by this, 
but it really touched me.” 

Through various bake sales, car 
washes and other fundraising events, the 
Drama Club is trying to raise the $100 en- 
trance fee for each of the 18 walkers. Last 
Monday’s bake sale in Alliot Student Cen- 
ter raised $300, said Rachael Strashnick 
‘10, head of the club’s fundraising said. 
With the popularity of the first bake sale, 
the Drama Club will be hosting another 
this Friday in Alliot from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

“You know that you are doing so 
much for so many people that you don’t 
even know the names [fof], but you know 
that it is affecting your community,” 


FEATURES 
Sea of Red, White and Gold to Illuminate Burlington 


The Drama Club starts fundraising efforts for the annual Light the Ni 


Strashnick said. “Last year I had put our 
goal at $500 and we raised over $1,000 to- 
tal. So that was great to double the goal. 
Once I realized how easy it was to beat, 
I decided to double that goal again. Now 
this year our goal is $2,000.” 

Strashnick said that if everyone who 
signed up for the walk raised $100, the 
goal would be met. 

According to the society’s website, 
the money raised at the walk goes to blood 
cancer research, education materials and 
local support programs for family and 
friends. 

On Sept. 23, each volunteer will car- 
ry a balloon representing why he or she 
is walking: red for supporters; gold for 
anyone who has lost a family member or 
friend to the disease; white for survivors, 
illuminating Burlington’s streets. 

“T don’t know which balloon I will be 
carrying this year,’ Devlin said, in refer- 
ence to his 14-year-old daughter who re- 
ceived a stem cell transplant last January 
but whom, he said, is doing well. 

Devlin said he is excited to walk with 
the Drama Club once again at the begin- 
ning of the walk, holding the society’s 
banner. 

“{The walk] is incredible; there is 
no other word for it7’ Strashnick said. 


“You get there, sign in and wait until it 
gets dark out and then all of sudden, you 
turn around and there is a huge group of 
people with all these illuminated balloons 
that just shine in the moonlight... It’s just 
a sea of red, white and gold, and it was all 
lit up and it looked perfect.” 

Strashnick said she hopes to encour- 
age more students from outside the club to 
join the team, but for now, it will remain 


ht Walk in Burlington 











Photo Courtesy of Rachael Strashnick ‘10 
Members of the Drama Club strike a pose with John Devlin (with beard) at last year’s 
Light the Night Walk. 


exclusive to the Drama Club. Neverthe- 
less, she asks all students to help reach the 
club’s goal. 


The walk will begin at Memorial 
Auditorium in the Annex at 250 Main 
Street in Burlington. Sign in is at 6 p.m.; 
the walk starts at dusk. 


MOVE Shines Light On a Hidden Community 


By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 
_ This semester, students will have the opportunity 
to volunteer through MOVE, Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts, to provide support for migrant farm workers in 
the dairy industries of Vermont. — 
_ Seniors Josh Lanney and Claire Eisenberg have 
collaborated with a group of students from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont to establish an outreach program 
that caters to Franklin, Chittenden and Addison coun- 
ties. The main objectives of the program, called Juntos, 
“meaning “together” in Spanish, are to construct positive 
relationships between the migrant farm workers and the 
students and to help the workers understand their rights, 
Eisenberg said. 

Students will travel in pairs to the farms where they 
will socialize with the workers and collaborate with the 
Vermont Migrant Solidarity Project to provide English 
as a Second Language classes, Eisenberg said. Students 
will also give the workers cooking classes, teaching 
them about the importance of nutrition, and will help 
the workers with legal issues, she added. 

“This is new for us in terms of local programs,” 


said Erin Bodin, assistant director of MOVE. “For years 
we’ve been going to Immokalee, Fla. We’ve focused on 
the issue internationally, so I’m really excited to bring 
it local.” 

There are between 1,200 and 1,500 migrant farm 
workers in Vermont, most of whom come from Mexico 
and speak no English, Lanney said. They work 16-hour 
days, seven days a week, and many of the workers have 
never left the farms on which they work, he added. 

After studying in South America for seven months, 
Lanney was looking for a way to continue speaking 
Spanish in Vermont. After a Middlebury Juntos member 
visited St. Michael’s last spring, Lanney and Eisenberg 
became interested in establishing Juntos on campus. 

“Tt would give me the chance to speak Spanish out- 
side of a classroom setting,” Lanney said. 

After learning about Juntos, Eisenberg and Lanney 
went to the MOVE office and presented their plans of 
starting a Juntos program in collaboration with UVM, 
Bodin said. Bodin said she is excited about Juntos be- 
cause it will help raise awareness of how workers in 
Vermont are treated,. 

“It seemed really essential to bring light to this hid- 
den community,” Eisenberg said. “The club goes along 


with the mission of St. Michael’s, which focuses a lot on 
social justice. We want to challenge the light in which 
workers are often represented and misrepresented.” 

MOVE will provide Eisenberg and Lanney with 
a budget, vans for transportation, tools for advertising 
and the use of the MOVE office, Bodin said. 

Lanney spent the summer in Burlington, where he 
worked with students from UVM to begin organizing 
the program. He took an ESL course and began learn- 
ing about workers’ rights, how to help workers meet 
their basic needs and how to deal with racial profiling if 
there is an issue with law enforcement. He also provided 
transportation for the workers. 

When the Mexican Consulate came to Vermont, 
Lanney brought one migrant worker so that he could 
obtain a visa to travel home and see his family. It was 
the first time the worker had been off the farm in three 
years. 

“Giving someone the opportunity to get out of the 
same little room and drive in a car and see Vermont, 
plus giving them the opportunity to see their families 
who they haven’t seen in three years,” Lanney said, 
“that’s a big incentive to continue the program.” 











By Beth Prendergast 
Features Editor 


Two chinchillas are up for sale at 
townhouse 206. The “no pets allowed” 
rule is one of just a handful of downsides 
to townhouse living—and campus living 
in general—but it’s forcing senior Tor- 
rey Crossman to bid farewell to his furry 
friends. 

“They’re awesome,” he said. “They’re 
nocturnal like college students.” 

Crossman and his five housemates 
are still adjusting to life in the 200 town- 
houses. The group developed a bond when 
they lived together in the Canterbury 
suites last year, and now commonly re- 
fer to each other as “the bros.” But oddly 
enough, not everyone regards this year’s 
increase in square footage as a benefit. 
Crossman preferred the close quarters of 
the suites, noting how nice it was to have 
everyone on one floor. 

Crossman’s housemate, senior Brad 
Couture, said he enjoyed the suites for the 
same reason. Couture lives on the first floor 
of the townhouse. 

“Tm down here all by myself. I come 
home and everyone’s upstairs in their rooms 
hanging out with each other,” he said. 

But the guys have managed to main- 
tain a brotherly relationship this year, de- 
spite the change in scenery. 

“We have a specially designated time 
for camaraderie. It’s usually a Thursday, 
Friday or Saturday evening,” Crossman 
explained. “We'll sit together and watch 
movies with the bros and drink wine and 
tequila sunrises. Especially if it’s raining.” 

Other townhouse residents are lov- 
ing the surplus of space. Senior Michae- 
la Burns scored big when she and four 
friends secured a 400 townhouse designed 
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Townhouses house four to six students, depending where on campus they choose to live. 
The men of townhouse 206 try to maintain a “brotherly” relationship to make living 

together pleasant. 


Students in Townhouses Get a Taste Adult Life 


for handicapped students. As a result, the 
women have an extra-large kitchen, as 
well as a roomier first floor bed and bath. 

“Tt was a little overwhelming at first 
because it was, like, ‘What do we do with 
it?’” she said, referencing the extra space. 

Space is certainly not the only differ- 
ence separating the townhouses and Hod- 
son Hall from underclass dormitories. 
There is also the necessity to cook, clean 
and pay $45 per semester for zone park- 
ing. But, as Burns’ housemate Ari Smith 
pointed out, these aspects are helping stu- 
dents prepare for life after graduation. 

“Tt’s good how they set it up because 
it’s like you’re easing into adulthood,” 
Smith noted. “You still have to clean and 
you have to cook for yourself, but there’s 
a lot of coverage you still have.” 

Some of that coverage includes the 
St. Michael’s College maintenance de- 
partment. 

“The workmen have already been in 
here twice doing stuff for us” Burns said, 
“Tf you live in an apartment building, land- 
lords are never as quick as the work orders.” 

One aspect of townhouse living that 
many residents dread is the weekly trip to 
the supermarket. An unlimited number of 
trips to the dining hall sounds quite ap- 
pealing these days, as food shopping real- 
ly does burn a hole in one’s pocket, costing 
as much as $70 each week, some seniors 
said. Seniors are provided with a standard 
meal plan of 40 swipes per semester, but 
these meals often go unused. Not the case 
for Torrey Crossman: he has taken the lib- 
erty of purchasing a meal plan to compen- 
sate for his aversion to cooking. 

“T usually eat breakfast and lunch in 
Alliot and then cook dinner,” he said. “Or 
have somebody cook dinner for me.” 

Crossman’s favorite aspect of senior 


FEATURES 





Students living in the townhouses have a limited meal plan, so they have to purchase 
their own food and cook for themselves. Here, Brad Couture (front) and Reinhart 


Meisenheimer make dinner. 


housing is that drinking is permitted for 


those of legal age. With more independent’ 


housing comes greater responsibility, and 
administration is encouraging students 
to inform Residence Life of their parties 


ahead of time through a process called 


“event registration”. 
Party hosts must inform the residence 





‘It’s good how they set 
it up because it’s like 
youre easing into adult- 
hood.’ 


Ari Smith 


directors and apartment community advi- 
sors on duty of the time and location of 
their gathering. If drinking is anticipated, 
the hosts must provide their residence 
staff with a list of attendees who are over 
21. 

Despite its benefits, intimidation and 
laziness continue to keep the majority of 
students from registering. 

“Most of the time I think people over- 
look it?’ said Sunny Masison, ACA for the 
400 townhouses. “We’re trying to encourage 
it this year because we think it makes sense-” 

Masison said registering will save 
students more trouble than they realize. 

“The benefits are that if somebody 
breaks something, if somebody gets hurt, 
if there’s a fight, it’s St. Mike’s responsi- 
bility. Otherwise, technically, they don’t 
have any responsibility for things like 
that,” she said. 

And responsibility must be taken 





for the sort of situations that arise at the 
townhouses—namely the 300s. Flashing 
police lights, fights and the roar of intoxi- 
cated students render the 300s the site of 
general chaos come Friday night. It’s not 
the ideal location for those hoping to get a 
good night’s sleep. Class of 2011 alumna 
Sarah Kidd was a former resident of the 
300s, and says her home didn’t feel like 
a calm retreat on weekend nights. With 
paper-thin walls and a crowd of scream- 
ers standing outside her door, sleep rarely 
came easily. 

“Sometimes I think I would’ve 
rather lived in the 4s or the 2s,” Kidd 
admitted,.“But I did love living in the 3s.” 

Perhaps even more problematic than 
the nighttime noise level are petty argu- 
ments with roommates, most of which oc- 
cur over the topic of dirty dishes and full 
trash bins, Masison said. For this reason 
both Kidd and Masison stress maintaining 
an open and communicative relationship 
with all of your housemates. “And definite- 
ly throw at least one party,” Kidd added. 





The rule that pets are not allowed in 
townhouses is forcing Torrey Crossman to 
sell his two chinchillas, including Pounder, 
above. 
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turtle ( Underground: Playing The Waiting Game 


By Jim Hughes 
Online Editor 


After the boiler explosion in Purtill Hall this summer, Tur- 
tle Underground, a popular weekend music venue on campus, 
is without a home. The venue has seen some setbacks because 


= | of the damage inflicted by the July explosion and plans to find 





Twiddle Lead Singer Mihali Savoulidis 


playing at the Welcome Back Bash in the 300’s 


field on Sept. 6 





“The bottom line is that the 
situation is temporary.” 
James Fraiser 
Resident Life Director of North 


Campus 


Climbing Moutains 
Around the World in 
Memory of SMC Alumna 


Jenna Agule Foundation to help Honduras communities 


By Lizzie Tribble 


Photo by Peter Hanson 


4 anew space are being discussed. 


Turtle Underground is a popular place for the residents of 
both North and Main campuses. Turtle supplies a place for stu- 
dents to listen to live music and support their friends as they 
step on stage for the first time. Since anyone can play at the 


music venue, Turtle Underground makes for a diverse music 


scene. It is also a host to many local and regional bands. 
“T think it is a very welcoming space. Other clubs are based 
around particular interest, but for Turtle all kinds of people 


"| show up and just dance,” said Matt Jones, co-president of Turtle 


Underground. 

Although it is still early in the school year, high expecta- 
tions are set for the club because of its consistent booking of 
popular campus bands and music. 

As one of the biggest clubs at St. Michael’s, Turtle Under- 
ground is granted an $18,000 budget by the Student Associa- 
tion. If the equipment in Purtill were to have been damaged the 
costs would be upwards of $10,000, John Howland, co-presi- 
dent of Turtle Underground, said with a sigh of relief. 

“We recently went down to Turtle and all of the equipment 
is fine,’ Howland said. 

That type of expense would be detrimental to the campus 
music scene. With the North Campus venue closed until No- 
vember, when the repairs are scheduled to be finished, the staff 
is spending money on open mic nights and St. Michael’s an- 
nual Welcome Back Bash, a barbeque dinner and concert on 


the 300’s lawn to welcome the students back to campus after 
summer vacation. 

“We’re going to be having other events over the next few 
weeks while Purtill Hall is closed, so we will be using the mon- 
ey on those,” Jones said. 

In the meantime, Turtle Underground’s leadership has 
been looking for places on campus to hold events. Few areas are 
large enough to accommodate for the campus club, so selection 
is limited. This lack of space is a cause of dismay for students 
on campus because they do not know when or where Turtle 
Underground is going to be, in Howland’s words, “bringing the 
noise” to fans of the bands. 

“Kids on north [campus] and main[campus] are not too 
happy about it because they don’t know where it’s going to go. 
A lot of kids like to go there,” said Frank Epstein, the current 
resident assistant in Purtill Hall. 

“We are trying to get into the Alumni Hall basement be- 
cause of its size,” Howland said. “It might give an opportunity 
to first-years to see what Turtle is all about and help get more 
people involved with it.” 

While nothing is final, talks about the campus club’s venue 
are processing, Grace Kelly, director of Student Activities, said. 
While the repairs are being made, acoustic sets will be in Ed- 
die’s Lounge, Howland said, but the repairs will be finished in 
November, and soon students will be back in the basement of 
Purtill Hall listening to live music. 

“The bottom line is that the situation is temporary,” said 
James Fraiser, resident director of north campus. 





Photo Courtesy of Charles “Chip” and Joy Agule 
Agule, on a missing trip, climbed Table Top Mountain in South Africa 


Photo Editor 


_Inmemory of Jennifer “Jenna” Agule 
10, who was killed in a skiing accident 
in Colorado last January, her parents have 
created a non-profit corporation, the One 

| Angel Foundation. The Agules have also 
founded a scholarship in her name at Acton- 

| Boxborough High School in Acton, Mass., 
where Agule graduated in 2006. 

“One Angel Foundation was formed 
to help international communities such as 
the ones Jenna visited on her mission trips 
in helping families with stabilizing and im- 
proving their homes and water supply...sup- 
port educational initiatives...and to provide 
economic support to the community,” ac- 
cording to the foundations website. 


To support these efforts, The Agule 
family is holding its first annual fundraiser 


-on Saturday, Oct. 15 called Hike a Moun- 


tain Day. Inspired by Agule’s love for the 
outdoors, Hike a Mountain Day will be held 
at Wachusett Mountain in Princeton, Mass., 
20 minutes from the family’s home. 

“Jenna loved to hike the outdoors, 
whether it be up in Vermont or up a moun- 
tain in New Hampshire, anywhere she 
could find a mountain,’ her father Chip 
Agule said. “We wanted to pick a moun- 
tain close enough to us so that family and 
friends around here could access it easily 
and hike it.” 

Agule’s love spread across continents, 
so many of her friends and family around 
the world are organizing their own “World 


Hikes” in hope of reaching the foundation’s 
$25,000 goal. 

“Where ever you are on that particular 
day you can participate with us going up 
a mountain,” Chip said. “The goal is for 
people to be taking videos and pictures and 
telling stories, then we will create an album 
or a video blog of all the hiking going on 
across the world. “ 

The various locations, including Ver- 
mont, New York, California, Colorado, Vir- 
ginia, New Zealand, British Virgin Islands 
and Italy are welcoming participants, dona- 
tions and pledges to help support the foun- 
dation’s efforts. According to the website, 
the money raised will help Honduras com- 
munities in places like Julticalpa, where 
Jenna spent part of two summers helping 


to stabilize housing efforts and bring clean 
drinking water. It will also benefit Cot- 
lands, Inc., a South African AIDS orphan- 
age, where Agule spent the summer of her 
junior year volunteering. 

In addition to the world hikes, Jenna’s 
St. Michael’s friends and classmates are 
hosting a fundraiser at the Burlington Cen- 
ter for the Arts on Sept. 23. Tickets will be 
$10.00 at the door. The foundation’s 2011- 
2012 One Angel Peace Bracelets, designed 
by Agule’s 17-year-old cousin Anna, will be 
offered for sale, Agule’s mother Joy said. 

For more information on either of the 
Burlington events or Hike a Mountain 
Day, contact Allyson Bartlett °10, at ab- 
artlettS88@gmail.com or the foundations 
website at www.oneangelfoundation.org. 
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As the cAnonal ce : 
of The Defender, we — 
strive to accurately, — 
professionally and — 
ethically report th 
news affecting the 







our oes 


Weasa sraff take full” 5 
responsibility for any — 

errors; if you spot _ 

a mistake or hav 

complaint, pleas 

us know. 










We publish letters _ 
to the editor, as long. 

as they are signed. — 
Letters will be Ga 





By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


I knew my study-abroad ex- 
perience was going to be alco- 
hol-fueled the minute I arrived 
in London and saw that the first 
activity listed on the itinerary 
was a cocktail hour hosted by our 
tour guide. And everything went 
downhill from there. 

Last fall I studied in Greno- 
ble, France, but to kick off the 
semester, we had a three-day or1- 
entation in London where all 17 
of us world travelers rrom 
various U.S. schools could 
get to know each other be- 
fore we met our host families. 

I breathed a sigh of relief when 

I learned about the cocktail 
hour. Because I’m awkward, 

I felt much more comfortable 
meeting 16 strangers under a 
pleasant haze of alcohol. 

It turns out, though, that the 
complimentary glass of white 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS’ PAGE 


Blame it on the A-A-A-Alcohol 


wine we were given during the 
cocktail hour barely made me 
tipsy. That was unacceptable. The 
situation was resolved, however, 
when the 17 of us bought and 
consumed 10 bottles of 
wine within an hour, as 
we slowly let down our 
guards and _ started 
to get to know each 
other. 

The next four 


















months in France flew by in an 
alcohol-induced haze. Thanks to 
the French school system, most of 
us didn’t have classes on Fridays, 
so the weekend began 
at 9 p.m. on Thurs- 

days at the Jar- 
din de Victor 
Hugo, a park 
in the cen- 
ter of town 
where we 
would 
pregame 
before 
going to 
bars. 
Pre- 


gaming for us often meant that we 
would each drink an entire bottle 
of wine, becoming completely 
smashed by the time we got to 
whichever bar we were going to. 
And we would do it again Friday 
and Saturday night. Most weekend 
mornings, I would wake up with 
only a vague memory of what had 
happened the night before, but if I 
still had my cell phone, wallet and 
keys, I was in good shape. It was 
the most carefree time of my life. 
My classes weren’t demanding, I 
was in Europe, my friends were 
great and I was having a blast. 

Except for that time when we 
went to Nice and I shared a bottle 
of vodka with two friends on the 
beach. A crowd of tourists looked 
on as I tried to stand up but kept 
falling back onto the sand because 
I was so dizzy from my drunken- 
ness. 


See ALCOHOL on page 16 





Don’t Hate Us BECAUSE Our MAJOR DEMANDs DIFFERENT SKILLS - 


With this being my third semester working on The Defender, I 
have learned that it is essential to leave all personal feelings at the 
door of the newsroom. As a staff, our job as journalists is to report the 
news. Period. It is not our job to candy-coat news that is unpleasant 
and has the potential to cause controversy. That would be misleading, 
offensive and 100 percent unethical. It is also not our job to leave out 
newsworthy stories—that goes against the entire point of reporting. 

Prettying or omitting negative information is left to the public 
relations department—not journalists. The Defender is not meant to 
praise St. Michael’s by focusing only on the “good” news. Instead, it 
aims to inform the St. Michael’s community of newsworthy happen- 
ings. 

Censoring what material we cover is not acceptable. And it is not 
uncommon for a reporter to be assigned a story that is uncomfortable. 
For example, there have been more than five obituaries written for The 
Defender just in the past year—a task out of most individuals’ com- 
fort zone. We received many letters of criticism for publishing such 
articles, but had we not published them we would not have been acting 
in our readers’ best interest. 

Ethics is a code of morality. A journalist’s code of morality is to 
print the stories that impact our community. 

A myth about journalists is that we twist the truth. This is false. 
By compiling voices from as many sides of a story as possible, we are 
able to report stories fairly. 

As student journalists, we enter an academic program that re- 
quires extensive contact with strangers through interviews, photogra- 
phy and more interviews. Class assignments typically call for a mini- 





mum oe ee sources, but we are Cee to talk toas a people 3 
as possible to ensure strong, balanced content for articles. 

It is also required that all Defender interviews be recorded to en- 5: 
sure exact word usage and quotes. We double-check the spelling of E 
names, places and titles as well as read back quotes to help eaerenye : 
do not misquote anyone. 

In our first journalism class we are taught to be obj 
writing stories. Even though this is truly an impossible 
ity is our goal. It has taken me almost four years to com 
standing of what being objective really is—it is an idez 
reachable by speaking to as many people as possible abo 
topic. Not all collected material needs to be used, but the 
we talk to, the more interesting the information collected. 

This is not to say we are perfect; we are not. We do 
takes, but we strive for perfection a trying to minimize 1 
of mistakes made. 

If you are not happy with what we cover, please oe 
All legitimate letters to the editors are published, regardless of how 
critical or brutal they are. We want criticism. We want conversation. 
We want to hear from you. 

Please remember: we leave our personal feelings at the door when 
we walk into the newsroom. If we publish something that offends you, 
know that it is not us as individuals, but student journalists doing our 
academic job. 














--Kelley Bureau, Editor 


Prone: (802) 654-2421 E-matL: magazine@smcyvt.edu Mai: SMC Box 275, St. Michael’s College, 1 Winooski Park, Colchester VT, 05439 Printep By: Vermont Publishing Company 
WEssiTE: www.smcevt.edu/defender Twitter: @SMC_Defender & @NakedOpinionSMC Facesook: The Defender/The Echo 
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CALENDAR 


Wednesday 14: “Current Issues in Eco- », 
nomics: Debt eeimap. Downgrades, Deficits, Debt ¥ 
Crises, and Depression?” — panel discussion. 4:30 # 
p.m. in St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. : 

¢ 


Whorsday 15- Dr. Maura Cullen, speak- 
ing on “Fearing ieee A Little Awareness Can 
Make You Whole” at 6 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

Wednesday 21: “Careers and Graduate Schools in 
Public and International Affairs” at noon in St. Edmund’s Hall 
Farrell Room. Representatives from five graduate schools will 
make presentations and answer questions. 


Friday 23 and | . Frank Morgan, Williams College Atwell Professor of 
Mathematics, speaking on Soap Bubbles and Mathematics” at 3:15 p.m. in Cheray 
Science Hall, Room 101. 


Menday 2G- Graduate School Fair in the Alliot Student Center lobby. 11 
a.m.—1 p.m. 


Photo courtesy of Phish.net 









- “Cats Under the Stars” (Jerry Garcia Band 
tribute) 9 p.m. at Nectar’s in Burlington. 21+ Free 
and 18+ $5 


14 Phish Benefit Concert 

— 100 cae of proceeds will help to Hurricane 

Irene victims. 7 p.m. Champlain Valley Exposi- 
tion in Essex. $75 


Whorsdau Umphrey’s McGee (jam 
band) 9) p.n m. at at Higher Cea Ballroom in South 
Burlington. $25 


- The Great Vermont Corn Maze — (weather permit- 
ting) an 8. Bore: maze. 10 a.m. at 1404 Wheelock Rd. in Danville. $9-12 


Sat - Burlington Farmers Market — Dozens of vendors 
sella Souter of foad and art. 8: 30 a.m. - 2 p.m. at Burlington City Hall Park. Free. 


: - Rubblebucket and Ritmo Mazacote play Hurricane Irene Relief 
Benefit t. 7:00 p.m. at Higher Ground Ballroom and Showcase Lounge. $10 





POWERED BY EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS 


OUTDOOR SPORTS + MUSIC FESTIVAL SEPTEMBER 23-25, 2011 WATERFRONT PARK, BURLINGTON, VT_ 


2 STAGES! OVER 22 BANDS! 


___G. LOVE & 
SPECIAL SAUCE 
RJD2 

OKKERVIL RIVER 


Mariachi El Bronx ¢ River City Extension * Aunt Martha 

Apollo Run ¢ Japhy Ryder * Tan Vampires * Kingsley Flood 

The Toughcats * Barika * Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band 
Dave Keller Band * Red Hot Juba * Afinque 

Eames Brothers Band ® Voreza * Project Organ Trio 

Mike Martin & Trio Gusto 


GET TICKETS NOW @ 


noreaster.ems.com 
OR AT EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS: 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


100 Dorset St. | 802-864-0473 


WEEKEND PASS $55. COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
SAVE 20% IN-STORE ON NOR’EASTER TICKETS. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
(e/ am RIDE TO THE STORE FOR FREE ON CCTA. 


TRABSPORTATON Swine your valid college ID when you board the bus. 


Pe 


FREE EVENTS ON FRIDAY Y UNTIL 5 PM S 
f ane SO 


AT WATERFRONT PARK AND CHURCH STREET 





I have never 
felt more motivat- 
ed than I did upon 
leaving the Oxfam 
CHANGE sInitia- 
tive, a competitive 
national program 
that trains college 
students to shape 
new generations by 
“find[ing] lasting 
solutions to hunger, 
poverty, and injustice.” 

The training is so much more than a 
one week commitment. My eyes welled 
with tears, my mind flooded with new 
ideas, and my heart filled with apprecia- 
tion for my 49 new friends—my “Oxfam- 
ily.” But underneath 
this jumble of ~ 
emotions I felt 
a deep power 
and motivation 





_, GUEST 
COLUMNIST 





Nora Stoelting 





SAEED MO LON RI IIE EL RES NN NER BI SU ee 


‘Through awareness raising 
campaigns, as well as institutional 
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Inspired Student Brings 
New Skills to Green Up 
And Food Justice Club 


and local is key, and that is what I aim to 
do this year. 

At the end of the week, we each de- 
veloped our own action plans as to how 
we would bring the goals of Oxfam to our 
campuses. I decided to do this through 
the Food Justice Club, which a few of us 
in Green Up started last spring after at- 
tending an inspiring conference on food 
related issues. We will continue our push 
to become a “Fair Trade University” as 
well as to raise awareness of local food 
and to support small-scale farmers. Other 
plans for the club include encouraging 
students to give up meat once a week to 
raise awareness about meat’s impact on 
the environment and hosting a food jus- 
tice week. Through these campaigns, as 
well as institution- 

al changes, we 
hope to bring the 
issues of social 
justice and food 


to create social changes, we hope to bring the closer together 
change; a feel- . ee 3 : on our campus. 

ing that I hoped 1SSues of social justice and food Bak Sencar 
would = remain closer together on campus.’ whenever I feel 
forever. Though the center of my- 


this has always 
been at my core, 
like anything else, it 
sometimes gets worn down, damaged or 
neglected. The week I spent with Oxfam 
at the end of July was the jolt I needed to 
come back to school with a clear vision of 
how I could be the change I wish to see. 
My CHANGE training was a whirl- 
wind of workshops, icebreakers, panels, 
small-group discussions and _ presenta- 
tions. In addition to learning how impor- 
tant it is to restructure underlying issues 
of injustice, I learned that carrying out 
the task is not as daunting as it seems. It 
is just as crucial to push for fair trade in 
Alliot as it is to advocate for a more equal 
global food system, because as the first 
is a step toward the latter. Starting small 


self being worn 

down or needing 

a pick-me-up I take 

myself back to the sense of empowerment 
I felt upon leaving CHANGE. 


The Food Justice Club meets Thurs- 
days at 8 p.m. upstairs in Alliot Hall, and 
The Fair Trade Committee is in the pro- 
cess of being formed. 


Stoelting is a sophomore environmental 
studies major and can be contacted at 
mstoelting@mail.smcvt.edu 


Using Intellect as 
Our Greatest Weapon 


A plea for an intellectual conquest by students 


By Caiti Zeytoonian 
Guest Columnist 


Students and youth groups of Spain 
flooded the streets of Puerta del Sol, the 
center of the country’s capital, Madrid, 
on May 25, 2011. Filled with frustration 
and disillusionment towards the Spanish 
government, the students displayed their 
non-partisan disgust regarding their cur- 
rent economic crisis and the corruption of 
the political system. 

The Spanish government had long 
promised relief to the middle class and a 


decrease in Uneni =n et ee ee 





ployment rates, 
but instead 
brought auster- 
ity and tax cuts 
for the wealthy. 
The inconsisten- 
cy of the Span- 
ish government 
is eerily similar 
to that of our 
own. 

So what distinguishes young Ameri- 
can students from those who cried tears 
of frustration in Puerto del Sol? Although 
we have seen some contention on a small- 
er scale in California and the District of 
Columbia, none of our efforts have been 
nearly as successful as the Puerta del Sol 
protests. Are the students of this coun- 
try not also intellectually hungry, open- 
minded and driven by our passion for the 
world in which we study and live? 

Critics of our generation would argue 
that our apathetic nature is to blame for 
our disturbing contentment in the midst 
of economic turmoil, but my experi- 
ences have shown me differently. I have 
witnessed the raw passion of students 
gathered to view a political debate, I have 
heard the determination in the voices of 
my classmates who speak of the future 
and I have seen the fire in the eyes of the 


‘With open hearts, hungry eyes and 


a vision of a better America, let 
us draw our swords in the form of 
intellectual conquest. Let the battle 
begin.’ 


young men and women who walk this 
campus with purposes not fully defined 
but certainly ablaze with potential. 

And yet, I wonder why we have not 
risen up. In actuality, our repertoire of . 
protest tactics may be vastly different 
from those of our Spanish counterparts. 
The youth of this country may not neces- 
sarily be destined to protest in the streets. 
Perhaps, our destiny instead is to advocate 
for our future through the words in which 
we speak and write. Ultimately, our intel- 
lect could be our greatest weapon. I real- 
ize that such a perspective is dangerously 
idealistic, but 

I also know 
that I have my 
whole life to 
be cynically 
realistic. 

At 19, I 
dream with 
my whole 
heart of an 
American 

transformation 
that stems not from our politicians or our 
military conquests, but instead from the 
minds of our youth. English author Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton once wrote that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” With 
open hearts, hungry eyes and a vision of a 
better America, let us draw our swords in 
the form of intellectual conquest. Let the 
battle begin. 


Zeytoonian is a sophomore political 
science major and can be contacted at 
czeytoonian@mail.smevt.edu 
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The Red Hot 
Chili Peppers’ 10° 
studio album, “I’m 
With You,” blends 
elements found in 
the band’s previous 


GUEST 
COLUMNIST 





two albums, “Sta- 

dium Arcadium” 

i (2006) and “By the 
Harrison - Way” (2002), and 
> ete includes bursts of 


the group’s classic 
sound perfected on “Blood Sugar Sex 
Magik” (1991). The new album isn’t a 
complete retread, though, as some songs 
feature approaches that the band has not 
previously taken. 

As fans of the band have grown to 
expect, Flea, the Peppers’ bassist, and 
Chad Smith, the drummer, add _ their 
unique style to create a rhythm section 
that has come to define the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers’ sound. Smith keeps listeners 
on their heels as he switches drumming 
styles from song to song. Flea’s bass takes 
over and acts as the band’s principal force, 
especially on “Factory of Faith,” where he 
plays bass the way a lead guitarist would 
play his guitar. 

The album’s strong opening track, 
“Monarchy of Roses,” begins with An- 





cal liberties of paieaaals of this natiot 
state should be exercised in ria t 


sponse to the actions of Sept 4 

Doused in vodka, bought from 
sweat shop in Indonesia, a flag was put 
alight. This act is protected..under th 
First Amendment as free speech. Those 
who hate America do it in protest agair 
us; the burning of the flag on Sept. 11 by 
Americans is a counter-protest against t the 
enemies of America in the self-r ealiz: to 
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Red Hot Chili Peppers Mix Old and New 


A review on the band’s 10th new studio album “I’m With You’ 


thony Kiedis’ muffled vocals singing 
over a pounding force of warlike drums 
that builds momentum until the band ex- 
plodes into an up-tempo chorus. 

After the album’s energy-building 
start, the intensity and quality drops off 
on two of the next three songs. “Bren- 
dan’s Death Song” and “Ethiopia” act like 
roadblocks, as the album’s momentum 
quickly dissipates and grinds into a softer, 
more melancholic tone. “Brendan’s Death 
Song” is exactly what it says it is: a song 
about the death of a band mate’s friend. 
Death isn’t a happy subject to write about, 
and the track comes off as an obituary in 
song form: flat and boring. 

“Ethiopia” features an odd time sig- 
nature that causes the song to seem off- 
kilter and less effective than others on the 
14-track album. 

Following the brief stretch of me- 
diocrity, the Chili Peppers deliver what 
may be the album’s two strongest tracks. 
“Look Around” and “The Adventures of 
Rain Dance Maggie” are essentially party 
songs; they both incorporate catchy lyrics 
and up-tempo instrumental work. 

In “Look Around,” Kiedis sings in 
a slow rap style that features elements of 
bravado, something he’s delivered consis- 
tently throughout his career. Josh Kling- 


ies and freedoms. 





















By burning 


hoffer injects whining guitar sounds into 
the song, complementing Flea’s straight- 
forward bass approach. “Look Around” 
doesn’t seem to be meant as a serious 
song, but it doesn’t matter, as Kiedis de- 
livers his lyrics in a captivating, nonsensi- 
cal sequence when he sings, “Stiff club, 
it’s my nature/Custom love is the nomen- 
clature.” 

“The Adventures of Rain Dance 
Maggie” is a high-energy song that has 
the tendencies of a dance track. Like 
“Look Around,’ Kiedis takes center 
stage as he swaggers his way through the 
verses, so much so that it seems like he’s 
showboating, but not in a bad way. The 
song opens with Kiedis singing, “Lip- 
stick junkie debunked the only one, she 
came back wearing a smile/Looking like 
someone drugged me, they wanted to un- 
plug me/No one here is on trial.” “Look 
Around” and “The Adventures of Rain 
Dance Maggie” might not be the most 
lyrically profound songs, but there’s no 
denying their uplifting abilities. 

Some of the album’s songs, like 
“Goodbye Hooray,” are in the vein of the 
band’s earlier work and are what average 
listeners would expect to hear from the 
Chili Peppers. The song is probably the 
album’s hardest, but by no means over- 


the American flag on Sept. 11, Americans 
are stating that we are not afraid of any- 
thing. 

Such an act is true. to those patriotic 
values. It is revolutionary in action and 
scope: taken by self-realized individuals, 


separately coming together in protest to 


tand for a cause that is not a part of the 


nati alist status quo. Patriotism is not 
about or 
of arm - or invasion; it is not about the 





ecting a country through forces 





following of leaders; it is not about 


pray: 1g to God to protect us or smite our 
foes. Patriotism is the pride one has for a 
. country’s ideals and hopes and dreams, 


country’s ability to consume or dic- 
he exercising of the ideals of free- 
speech, the actualization of the 





hope of that freedom, and the realization 
of the dreams of individuals’ liberties, 
no matter how varied and different they 
may be, is the ultimate goal of this nation- 
state. The burning of the flag on Sept. 11 


is patriotic to the fullest extent possible. 


powering. The track’s highlight comes 
during a watery bass solo that sounds 
drastically different than most rock music 
today. 

“[’m With You” also includes a few 
tracks on which the band experiments 
with sounds that are contrary to what one 
would expect. In the song, “Did I Let You 
Know,” there is a trumpet solo, and “Even 
You Brutus?” is largely piano driven with 
Kiedis singing in a spoken-word style. 
The experimentation is different, but isn’t 
necessarily bad, as the band takes chanc- 
es without completely altering its well- 
known sound. 

Fans have the habit of jumping to a 
band’s earlier work for comparison, espe- 
cially when the group has been around for 
nearly three decades, as the Chili Peppers 
have. It’s a waste of time to compare a 
new release with an earlier groundbreak- 
ing album. It’s worth a listen for any fans 
of the group, but don’t expect the funk- 
laced rap of earlier albums because you'll 
only be let down. 


Harrison is a senior journalism major 
and can be contacted at hantognioni@ 
mail.smcvt.edu 


ould sigue a Flag on Sept. 11 


It is also the ultimate message to 
the enemies of this country. It says that 
we will not stoop to their level with vio- 
lence—that we will realize our dreams. It 
says that this country will not change who 
it is because of fear or a desire for a se- 
cure state. We will have our liberties and 
eat them too. We will not be a society in 
fear any longer; not in fear of a perceived 
invisible enemy overseas, not of our gov- 
ernment and not of neighbors. We will be 
one nation, with liberty and justice for all. 
I will pledge allegiance to a burning flag 
on Sept. 11, because it is the awakening 
triumph of the American dream and the 
overcoming of fear. 


Williard is a political science and 
economics double major and can be con- 
tacted at nwillard@mail.smcvt.edu 
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A-A-A-Alcohol 


Continued from Page 12 


It turns out that when you drink 
vodka straight out of the bottle and thus 
have no idea how much you’ve consumed, 
things can get out of hand very quickly. 

The tourists continued to watch as 
I puked all over my dress and whipped 
down my underwear to pee on the beach. 
I continued to throw up on the walk back 
to the hostel, on the floor of the hostel, 
in the bathroom and on my friend Laura. 
That was also the night two guys in our 
group got in a drunken argument, result- 
ing in one of the guys pushing the other 
toward an oncoming car. It was a miracle 
we survived that trip. 

Then there was the time when I 
threw up 2-euro champagne all over my 
bed and had to explain to my 73-year- 
old host mother why I was so sick. That 
was the same night one of the guys in our 
group went off on his own and woke up 
the following morning in the hallway of 
a strange apartment building without his 
pants, shoes or memory of the night. 


I managed to stay out of serious trou- 
ble, though, until the last night in Greno- 
ble when we had our goodbye dinner. I 
started off the night with three glasses of 
wine at the restaurant in order to loosen 
up. Our director then bought us each a 
shot of chartreuse, a strong liquor made 
by monks that tastes like a Christmas 
tree. By the time we left the restaurant, 
I had a decent buzz and was excited to 
have one last crazy night with the amaz- 
ing people I had gotten to know over the 
previous four months. We went to our 
friend Charlie’s apartment for a party and 
all proceeded to get extremely intoxicated 
by doing double shots of vodka, gin and 
tequila mixed together. Like all bad ideas, 
it seemed like a brilliant one at the time. 
The last thing I remember is dancing on a 
table at 11:30 p.m. 

After blacking out for several hours, 
my next memory is writhing around on a 
gurney in the hospital, screaming and cry- 
ing as doctors jabbed an IV into my hand, 
confused about where I was and how I got 
there. I had a blood alcohol content of 0.3 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


percent, which I later learned could have 
resulted in brain damage or death. From 
what I was able to piece together later, 
some of my friends got worried when I 
was unable to sit or stand without being 
held up. I threw up all over my boyfriend’s 
pants as he tried to carry me to the tram 
and I woke up with several bruises on my 
body because he was also drunk and kept 
dropping me. When I fell off a rock that I 
had been sitting on and almost smashed 
my head on the ground, he decided it was 
necessary to call an ambulance. The next 
day I left France with puke on my coat, a 
hospital bracelet on my wrist and no dig- 
nity to be found. 

I can’t remember a good portion of 
my study-abroad experience because of 
how often I blacked out. From what I’ve 
been told, I had a blast. But I hate that I 
have to rely on others to fill me in on my 
once-in-a-lifetime experience. I know my 
experience isn’t atypical, however. Most 
of us are guilty of indulging a little too 
much every now and then. It’s easy to get 
caught in the moment and I would be ly- 
ing if I said I didn’t enjoy the out-of-con- 
trol, anything-is-possible feeling I have 
when I’m drunk. 

Alcohol is like a magic potion. Drink 
a little bit and my whole personality is 
transformed. It serves as a truth serum, 


931-9000 


causing me to tell everyone around me 
my deepest, darkest secrets. It’s the only 
way I can dance without worrying that I 
look stupid and it turns me into someone 
who is outgoing, talkative and interesting. 
Except that it’s entirely possible to make 
friends without the aid of alcohol. Kinder- 
garteners do it all the time. It’s possible to 
be friendly and interesting without taking 
three shots of tequila. It’s called being a 
person. 

Don’t get me wrong, some of the best 
nights of my life have occurred when I 
was inebriated and it’s nice every now and 
then to let myself be carefree. And while 
it’s important to drink in moderation, it’s 
equally as important to understand your 
reasons for drinking in the first place. If 
you need to rely on alcohol to make your- 
self feel brave or interesting, your prob- 
lems are too complex to be solved with 
alcohol, no matter how magical it may 
seem. This is a lesson I’m still struggling 
to learn. 


Kilty is a senior journalism major and 
managing editor of The Defender. 
Contact her at jkilty@mail.smcvt.edu 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


LEONARDO'S 


Fresh Quality Piz 


TR et 
“DITIONAL / VEGETARIAN / courM 





LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 
SAUCES CRUSTS 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 


Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 

Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 
PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT ?/ BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 
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FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 


Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 

Pineappie 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 

Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 

Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 

Peppers 

LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 

England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 

Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 
) {, 


Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzareila/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Blended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 


Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 


and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 
PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
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Coaches Call on First-Years for Immediate Impact 


First-years athletes to play prominent role in fall sports due to large recruiting classes. 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


The St Michael’s field hock- 
ey and men’s soccer teams both 
have an influx of first-year ath- 
letes they will call upon for in- 
game action as both teams aim 
for the Northeast-10 Conference 
tournament this season. 

After losing eight players, 
four due to graduation, field 
hockey head coach Carla Hesler 
reloaded the team’s roster with 
12 first-years. 

“In past years, it has been 
six to 10 first-years,” Hesler said. 
“Tt depends a lot on situations 
and who you graduate.” 

Although the team currently 
has more first-year athletes than 
any opponent in the conference, 
the depth could be an advantage 
for the Purple Knights when 
they take the field. The team has 
the ability to rotate players and 
better manage each game, Hesler 
commented. 

“You're substituting play- 
ers when they need a break or 
need to get information from the 
coaches, but you know you can 
put in a player that’s going to do 
a great job, too,” she explained. 
“We know we afforded that op- 
portunity.” 





First-year Aubrey Deavitt 
agreed that having a big first- 
year class will benefit the team 
in the future, helping it surpass 
last season’s 10th place finish, 
where the Knights compiled a 
record of 3-15 (1-9, NE-10). 

“Tt will be great to have 
a building year [this season],” 
Deavitt said. “In the end, it will 
definitely help.” 

Deavitt, a Shelburne native, 
decided to attend St. Michael’s 
because of the rapport she estab- 
lished with her teammates and 
Coach Hesler at the beginning of 
her recruiting process and when 
she stayed with then first-year, 
Caroline Casper, during an over- 
night in October 2010. Because 
the team is so close, it doesn’t al- 
ways feel like a competition. It’s 
more of “this is about the team, 
and we want our team to win,’ 
Deavitt said. 

“Tt makes you work harder 
and push yourself to be more fo- 
cused in practice,” she added. 

Unity has been a critical 
piece of the team’s framework. 
Upperclassmen have taken the 
responsibility of helping the 
first-year group adjust to col- 
lege, which is beneficial because 
of how soon the season begins, 
Hesler said. 

Early in the season, upper- 


classmen are expecting to be on 
the field more than first-years. 
But the coaching staff assesses 
all the players during practices, 
and their performances will de- 
termine our game lineup, Hesler 
explained. 

“The best players are going 
to play,” Hesler said. “They are 
going to be on the field whether 
it’s as a starter or non-starter.” 

Because there are 11 play- 
ers on the field at once, the team 
will look at different combina- 
tions of players. With so many 
first-years, upperclassmen can’t 
expect to always play major min- 
utes, Hesler said. 

“If there are players that 
have greater or different talents 
that are needed at a certain time, 
[upperclassmen] may be pushed 
aside,’ Hesler remarked. “You 
hope that your team respects 
each other enough that we’re do- 
ing what’s best for the team out- 
come.” 

The field hockey team will 
take the field again at 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, Sept. 14, on Duffy 
Turf Field against Merrimack 
College. 

The men’s soccer team also 
heads into their season with a 
wealth of first-years. Although 
the program usually recruits six 
to eight first-years, head coach 


~ Photo by Pete Hanson 


First-year Simon Rodriguez (right) on the attack against a Lyndon State defender in the Purple Knights’ 5-0 


victory Sept. 8 on Duffy Turf Field. 


James Franklin said he is con- 
fident his young team will excel 
this season in what he called “the 
best Division II soccer confer- 
ence in the nation,” referring to 
the Northeast-10. 

“They've come in with 
a confident approach, and 
that confidence is resonating 
throughout the team,” Franklin 
said about his first-years. “Their 
youthfulness and confident atti- 


“First-years have to 
earn their stripes a 
little bit, but we treat 
them like family. 
We have to be class 
blind. 


James Franklin 
Men’s Soccer Head Coach 





tude is welcomed.” 

Since the team lost eight 
players, including six graduating 
seniors, it is facing unknown ter- 
ritory after their eighth place fin- 
ish in the conference, where they 
compiled a record of 7-6-4 (4-5- 
4, NE-10). But rather than worry 
about its lack of experience, 
the team is focusing on getting 
better each day and remaining 
consistent, Franklin said. The 
team has not set any result-based 
goals, remaining optimistic that 
overall talent overcome inexpe- 
rience, he added. 


“We'll let results take care 
of themselves with good perfor- 
mances,” Franklin said. “We just 
want to focus on getting better 
toward the end of the year. Suc- 
cess will come from focusing on 
the process.” 

Although the number of 
first-years is higher this season, 
Franklin has stressed a “family 
first” environment. Part of the 
process is organization and dis- 
cipline, he added. 

The team only has one se- 
nior, so it has to rely on first- 
years to compete for impact 
minutes right away, Franklin 
explained. 

“We need to hold each other 
accountable for working hard 
both academically and athleti- 
cally, no matter what class you’re 
in,” Franklin said. 

“First-years have to earn 
their stripes a little bit, but we 
treat them like family,” he re- 
marked. “We have to be class 
blind. With a young team, we 
have to approach things in that 
manner.” 

Franklin said the first-years 
have to fit in to how the team 
goes about its processes. “In or- 
der to be successful, we have to 
grow up quickly and focus on 
one day at a time,” he said. 

“We've got a very strong 
class this year,’ Franklin ex- 
plained. “We’re focusing on the 
positives and making today the 
most important day of our sea- 
son.” 

Men’s soccer plays again at 
3:30 p.m. Saturday, Sept. 17 at 


SENSO oe eo ies 



















- Teams 


Men’s Cross Country 
Women’s Cross Country 
Field Hockey 
Men’s Soccer 
Women’s Soccer 
Men’s Tennis 
Women’s Tennis 


Volleyball 


Number of First-Years ay | 
6 


7 
12 


10 
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NIGHT WRITER 


By: Quaron Pinckney 




























Photo from Miamidolphins.com 


Two players from the Miami Dolphins tackle a member of the Atlanta Falcons during a preseason game. 


The National Football 
League gave fans across the na- 
tion quite a scare when we wit- 
nessed a nerve-wracking, nail- 
biting lockout that dragged on 
for 136 days, the longest in the 
league’s history. 

Daily news of the lockout 
had students on campus, includ- 
ing me, glued to our televisions 
every morning when we woke 
up as well as between class- 
es. We watched back-to-back 
SportsCenter episodes, patiently 
awaiting the day when Commis- 
sioner Roger Goodell would an- 
nounce the end of the lockout. 

We went through the month 
of March without much worry; 
most fans thought there was no 
way the season would be can- 
celled. We struggled through 
April, realizing this lockout was 
more serious than we originally 
anticipated. Refusing to believe 
otherwise, we figured the own- 
ers would come to an agreement 
with the players soon. 

We continued to wait for 
a verdict in May. By this time, 
fans were getting anxious, as 
summer vacation rolled around 
for college kids, still without 
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football. As June and July crept 
upon us, I could see the anguish 
in the faces of avid football fans. 
As the legitimate possibility of a 
cancelled season began to unfold 
before our eyes, everyone began 
brainstorming ways to weather 
the storm. 

Doubt, disappointment, 
even a little fear swarmed our 
nation—because now this was be- 
ginning to affect a wider range of 
people. As if the unemployment 
rate wasn’t already something to 
be afraid of, another few thou- 
sands of people could potentially 
be without jobs for an entire sea- 
son. Vendors, security officers 
and waiters would all be affected 
by the lockout. 

Players who didn’t spend their 
money wisely in the past would 
be missing important paychecks 
to support their own lifestyles. 
Although the NFL reaps $7 bil- 
lion in revenues, the league 
doesn’t have alternate solutions 
like the NBA, where players can 
go overseas and play for other 
leagues to support their families. 

Sunday is often considered a 
day of rest, but for the fans— par- 
ticularly college students—Sun- 


day is a day of football. Sure, 
we have college football, where 
games are available almost ev- 
ery night of the week. But there’s 
nothing like those lazy Sunday 
afternoons where you can just 
sprawl on the couch and watch 
games all day with the boys; girls 
who enjoy watching football are 
certainly welcome to join us. 

Sunday football gives us 
college students something to 
watch when there’s nothing 
else on television. It gives us 
a reason to socialize and have 
those ‘Sunday-Fundays.’ Most 
importantly, it gives us a reason 
to procrastinate on all that home- 
work professors assigned for the 
weekend. 

Praise to the owners and 
players who fought hard to make 
this season happen for the fans 
and for themselves. It feels good 
to know that football won’t be 
going anywhere, anytime soon. 
Now, if only the NBA would 
follow suit, then our culture of 
sports will certainly be back in 
business. 


St. Michael’s 


Basketball 


Mural Added in Tarrant 


By Peter Hanson 
Photo Manager 


Students walking through 
the second floor of the Tarrant 


sports complex will notice the 
new basketball 


around here,” Knutty said. “The 
four years we’re here is only a 

small piece of the big picture.” 
Knutty said the team has big 
expectations after losing only 
four seniors to 





mural by men’s 
basketball 
coach Michael 
Harding’s office. 


Harding said ball has been around 


the idea behind 


putting the large here. The four years 


poster at the top 
of the staircase 
is to inspire play- 
ers and to remind 


about how long baske 


we're here is only a 
small piece of the big 


graduation and 


head “When I see it, I think gaining three tal- 


t- ented first-year 


recruits. 
The Purple 
Knights are 


looking to im- 
prove upon last 
season’s 13-15 
record which 
ended with a loss 


them of the pro- picture.” to Bentley in the 

gram’s __ storied } second round of 

history. wots pepe ety the Northeast-10 
Meier Derek Men’s Basketball Player playoffs. 

Knutty said the The team 

mural reminds him that St. Mi- opens play Nov. 12 at home 

chael’s basketball goes a long against Queens (N.Y). 


way back, with its first recorded 
season in 1919. 

“When I see it I think about 
how long basketball has been 
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The new men’s basketball mural, added just before students arrived 
on campus, is located outside the basketball office on the second floor 


of Tarrant. 
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Outstanding Knights 


Recognizing personal or team achievement 


Men’s Soccer 


| The men’s soccer team finished the 
| week with wins over Johnson State and 


Lyndon State, outscoring these oppo- 
nents by a combined total of 9-1. Sopho- 
more Omar Khartabil led the way for the 
_ Purple Knights, tallying three goals in 
| the two contests. : 








Photo by Peter Hanson 
Junior [an Rowe goes for a corner kick in a 
5-0 victory over Lyndon State. 


Photo courtesy of St. Michael website 
Sophomore Chelsey Covitz go- 


ing up for a shot. 









Men’ 5 ond 
Women’ S Tennis. 


Both the men’s and women’s tennis teams 
have started practicing for their Sept. 17 
openers against Endicott College. Each 
| team will be led by two seniors. 


























a Photo by Quaron Pinckney 
Senior Sam Cieplicki returning a 


serve during practice. 





Men’s Rugby 


The men’s rubgy team defeated UVM 13-7 
Sept. 10 in a preseason contest. The match 
was preparation for the team’s regular-season 
home opener Sept. 24 against Merrimack. 


i 
pa. 1 


Photo courtesy of Matt Foley 
The St. Michael’s rugby team in a scrum with 
UVM. 























This Week’s 
Schedule 





Men’s Soccer vs. St. Anselm’s, 4 p.m. 


| 
| 
Tuesday, Sept. 13 
| Volleyball vs. Plymouth State, 7 p.m. | 





Wednesday, Sept. 14 
Field Hockey vs. Merrimack, 2:30 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer vs. Franklin Pierce, 4:30 p.m. 


Friday, Sept. 16 
Volleyball @ SUNY Plattsburgh, 4:30 p.m. ) 





_ Saturday, Sept. 17 
___ Men’s Soccer @ St. Rose, 3:30 p.m. ) 


Women’s Soccer @ SCSU, 1 p.m. 
Volleyball @ SUNY Plattsburgh, 1 p.m. : 
Women’s Cross Country @ Middlebury 
Men’s Cross Country @ Middlebury 

- Women’s Tennis vs. Endicott, 10 a.m. 
_ Men’s Tennis vs. Endicott, 1 p.m. 
Golf @ Middlebury 


Sunday, Sept. 18 __ 
- Women’s Tennis @ New Haven, 10 a.m. 


_ Golf @ Middlebury — 


‘Tuesday Sent. 20 ee 
| Women’s Soccer @ Merdmack: 4p p.n m. 


: ed Hockey vs. St. Anselm’ s,4 p.m. 











Photo by Peter Hanson 
The field hockey team has struggled in the early season, losing its first five 
games of the season. The team plays Merrimack at home Sept. 14, 2:30 
p.m. 
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The Cup Visits B-Town (Ga Gi Woe 














Photos by Chris Moskal 
Tim Thomas, goalie for the Boston Bruins 
and a former hockey player for the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, brought the Stanley 
Cup to Burlington Sept. 3 for a celebratory 
parade. A crowd of thousands of support- 
ers turned out to take pictures with the cup 
and Thomas and see the parade. 


Check out The Defender online! 


http:/journalism.smcvt.edu/defender/ 


Go online to see a 
multimedia of the 
Art Hop! 


Photo by Jim Hughes 





